THE LAMB FAMILY
pilastered facade, its urbane sunny sitting rooms, its
charming park like a landscape by Wilson, where,
backed by woods, the turf sweeps down to a stream
spanned by a graceful bridge of cut stone. Here the
litde Lambs played, and rode, and had reading lessons
from their Jersey bonne. They were to be met at
Melbourne House, too, running round the courtyard,
or off to Sir Joshua Reynolds' or Mr. Hoppner's studio
to sit for their portraits. And all round them, now
loud, now muffled by nursery doors, but so continuous
that it seemed like the rumour of life itself, sounded
ever the huge confused hum of the great world. Often
they caught an actual glimpse of it. Playing on the
stairs, a child's eye would be arrested by die shapely
silken legs of the Prince of Wales as he walked, "fit to'
leap out of his skin" with spirits, from Lady Mel-
bourne's sitting room. "Have you had your dinner
yet?" he would ask, for he was fond of children and
took notice of them. Sometimes they would be taken
down for a visit to Petworth to gaze on the troops of
Arab horses and the queer looking people, artists and
antiquaries, widi which Lord Egremont filled his
house. Time passed; the elder boys went to school,
first with a clergyman near Brocket, and then at nine
years old to Eton, each of them with ten guineas in his
pocket, and five shillings a week more to be supplied
by a servant at the local inn. Eton was an easy-going
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